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THE INFERNO OF STALINGRAD: IN A RUINED CITY OF BLAZING BUILDINGS, SHATTERED WALLS AND SMOKE- FILLED 
SKY, TWO WOMEN ‘IMPERTURBABLY CARRY SUPPLIES TO ITS DEFENDERS. 


The desolation of Stalingrad is described as almost unbelievable. . The ‘‘ Red Star” | enemy The Germans are also determined to smash a gap, however small, through 
{ Moscow says of it ‘No words can describe the full horror of a once great which their tommy-gunners can infiltrate and interfere with Soviet communications 
industrial city which has been transformed into a monstrous graveyard.'' Everyone and reinforcements. Everywhere are the gaunt, burnt-out buildings and others fiercely 
is in the fighting-line Housewives who refused evacuation, munition workers and blazing, with the débris of streets and squares heaped higher by dozens of shot- 
even nurses are fighting with the men of the Red Army In one district civilians | down machines The battle among the ruins of this inferno may osntinue for 


blasted the walls of their own homes to let their own tommy-gunners attack the |} some time in a seeming deadlock of destruction 
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IKE many others, I have recently been reading 
Peter de Polnay’s account of his life in France 
under the Germans and of his hazardous, painful 
escape to Gibraltar. It was an escape quite needless, 
from the author’s material point of view, for he was 
an Hungarian subject of traditionist sympathies and 
was personally an object almost of favour with the 
Teutonic conquerors. Had he wished, he could no 
doubt have made himself very comfortable 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the world in 1940. It must, one feels, have been 
some other country very different from ours: it could 
not conceivably have been anything so rotten and 
stupid as our still unreformed, unregenerate England ! 
Not that I have any particular complaint to make 
against this spate of self-abuse. It is, indeed, part 
of England’s greatness that it is tolerated and even— 
in some quarters—applauded. It has always been 


is what Goebbels wants to suggest: the sole raison 
d’étre, in fact, of his continued existence. For that 
astute master of propaganda has long ceased to try 
to make the Germans and their New Order acceptable 
to the other peoples of Europe: that would, indeed, 
be beyond any man’s powers, even the Devil’s, in 
the lurid, revealed light of German deeds. Instead, 
he is concentrating on persuading Germany’s slaves 
and foes—those who are still resisting her 
in the field and those who can temporarily 





in Abetz’s Paris: might even, like some of 
his countrymen, have become a humble 
acolyte of the New Order. But no such 
idea seems ever to have occurred to him 
fora moment. From the day that France 
collapsed and the astonished, triumphant 
German hordes marched into Paris, his 
whole existence became crystallised into a 
single faith and hope—England. In an hour 
of bitter reaction, when a “‘ blitz ’’-shocked 
and humiliated France was savagely 
seeking a scapegoat for her own shame 
in wholesale repudiation of her betrayed 
ally, de Polnay made himself a kind of 
unofficial trumpeter for England. In café 
and street-corner he whispered the tidings 
of her bold resistance and his assurance— 
at a time when every heart, including his 
own, was in the depths—not only of her 
survival, but of hercertain triumph. While 
the first shots of the Battle of Britain were, 
unknown to him, being fired over Channel 
and Kentish weald, this stout-hearted Hun- 
garian was proclaiming his faith in the 
coming British liberation of Europe under 
the very noses of the revelling, incredulous 
conquerors. And when Paris became too 
hot to hold him, he bribed and fought his 
way through French and Spanish frontiers 
and prisons until he had reached the goal 
of all his hopes: the rock of Gibraltar and 
the green, inviolate fields of England. Who 
can say how many hearts his faith set alight 
in those dark days? It is a long time 
since I have read a book that caused my 
own such a glow. 





“The great 


For Peter de Polnay felt from the first, 
as to-day millions of Frenchmen, Poles, 
Belgians, Dutch, Norwegians, Czechs, Slavs 
and Greeks are feeling, that England stood 
for an indestructible ideal and an invincible 
force embodying that ideal. Though under 
no illusions as to her deadly peril, the ter- 
rible strength of her adversaries, and the 
long neglect of her defences, the little candle 
of his faith never faltered in the encircling 
humiliation and darkness. He saw her 
from his watch-tower on the Butte as she 
had always been—and still was—in the 
hour of adversity : 

England bound in with the triumphant sea. 


He knew that her splendid flame, long for- 
gotten of men and untended, still burnt 
and, fanned by fierce gusts from Hell, must 
now be leaping skywards—a terrible and 
defiant beacon on her white cliffs. It 
seems strange that to-day, when England 
is many times stronger than in 1940, and 
when, through immense efforts and sacri- 
fices, her relentless hands are at last begin- 


ning to feel their way slowly towards the ““* DIVIDEND DAY AT THE BANK,’ WHICH A WRITER IN A FORMER ‘COMIC ALMANAC’ 


enemy's arrogant throat, the strength and 
splendour of that sudden, revealing flame 
should have been so largely forgotten 
Men have grown accustomed to it and 
learnt to take it for granted. - 


There certainly could not be a stranger contrast 
to Peter de Polnay's ecstatic tribute than the caustic 
commentary on the British war effort circulated at 
the present time week after week in the organs of 
the higher intelligentsia. Their contributors’ vision 
becomes as jaundiced when focussed on England and 
her doings as it is warmly appreciative and coloured 
when fixed on those of her allies. No one reading 
them could possibly suppose that it was this mis- 
governed, feudal-aristocratic-ridden, plutocratic, un 
happy land of decaying vested interests that stood 
alone against the all-triumphing German and saved 





Mr. Gill, an 
100 sovereigns a side, came off on 


What a crowd! What a crush! | 
What a row! What a rush! 
What screaming and tearing and noise, 
Of cabmen and footmen, policemen and 
busmen, 
And poor little run-over boys ! | 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF OCTOBER 8, 1842. 


pia 


“* PORTRAIT OF CONFIDENCE AT THE WINNING-POST.” 


trotting] match between the celebrated American horse Confidence, 
the American grey, the pacer of Mr. North, over two miles in harness, for 


nbury Common. . . 
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HAS THUS DESCANTED ON: 


the English way to speak with many voices: to test 
the national effort and life from every angle of 
criticism. That makes for strength, not weakness. 


Yet it is well to remember that the voice of 
domestic critics is heard to-day far beyond our own 
shores; that at the moment when our allies and our 
innumerable sympathisers on the Continent are 
passing through the most trying time of their long 
ordeal of endurance, it is no service to their cause 
and that of human freedom to suggest that England 
is unworthy of it or is failing them. That, indeed, 


the property of 


.”” Confidence won the match. 


From Lombard Street, Prince's Street, 
Broad Street, King Wiliam Street, 

On they come, driving full spank 

Old and young, great and small, 

| Fair and brown, short and tall ; 

For it's Dividend Day at the bank 


resist her in the field no longer—that no 
helpcan ever reach them from the decadent, 
fumbling island fortress at the Teuton 
prison gates, and that they had better give 
up. For if England fails, all fails: the 
heroic defences of Sebastopol, Stalingrad, 
Moscow and Leningrad will have been in 
vain, the Lease-Lend Act will become a 
bottomless pit of money and effort, the 
hooked cross will fly for a thousand years 
over the Arc de Triomphe and the 
Hradcany Palace. It is scarcely the part 
of an English patriot to persuade other 
men of that. 





Fortunately, England always depends 
more on deeds than words. She has been 
at open war with Germany longer than any 
other nation, apart from Poland: to-day 
she possesses—through her own efforts— 
not only the most powerful Navy and Air 
Force in the world, but her people, after 
three years of war and aerial bombardment, 
are producing more, man for man and 
woman for woman, in the way of war 
material than those of any other combatant 
nation. From her low and desolate state 
in 1940 she has gone from strength to 
strength, and her power continues to grow. 
Who could have supposed when the war 
began that Britain, with her neglected Air 
Force and her vulnerable, congested indus- 
trial cities, could sustain two years of 
war—half of them alone—with the Ger- 
mans occupying the Channel shores and 
the aerodromes of the Pas de Calais and 
the Low Countries? And not only sus- 
tain them, but be far stronger at the 
end of that period than at the beginning ? 
If Colonel Blimp is indeed the ruler of 
this isle, as our disgruntled domestic 
critics pretend, Blimp will go down to 
history as one of the great heroes and 
liberators of all time: a rdle for which 
his distinguished author can surely never 
have intended him. 


God knows the British war effort 
—judged by standards of absolute perfec- 
tion—has been imperfect, full of blunders 
and shortcomings. But we are a nation 
of men and women and with our fair 
share of individual failures and misfits, 
including some, no doubt, in high places. 
We know, too, that our Russian allies, 
in their direst need, have put up and 
are putting up a fight which challenges 
comparison .with any in history. But 
the glory of the people of Russia 
need not rob the people of England 
of theirs. When Hitler, from his 
mighty arsenal, struck his  dastard 
blow at Russia, there were two Rus- 
Sians to every German. When, a year 
earlier, he gathered his strength for a 
Spring at a solitary and almost unharmed 
England, there were two Germans for 
every Englishman. ‘And now,”’ said the 
leader of Britain in that hour, “it has come to us to 
stand alone in the breach, and face the worst that the 
tyrant’s might and enmity can do. We are ready 
to defend our native land. We are fighting by 
ourselves alone ; but we are not fighting for ourselves 
alone, Here, in this strong city of refuge which 
enshrines the title-deeds of human progress and is 
of deep consequence to Christian civilisation ; here, 
girt about by the seas and oceans where the Navy 
reigns; shielded from above by the prowess and 
devotion of our airmen, we await undismayed the 
impending assault."’ It was not an idle boast 
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OF STALINGRAD: HOUSES VERSUS A MECHANISED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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HOUSE-FIGHTING IS THE ATTACK FROM ABOVE, SHOWN 
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properly organised and directed, can 
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developed in this war, and has been taught into 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ROOFS: EVERY HOUSE, BLITZED OR SOUND, THAT CAN BE USED IN THE DEFENCE OF STALINGRAD IS BEING SO USED. AN IMPRESSION OF ONE OF HUNDREDS 
OF BATTLES BEING FOUGHT OUT ON THE ROOF-TOPS OF THE INDOMITABLE CITY. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF STALINGRAD’S DEFENDERS: ORGANISED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISi1 
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(1) COVERED BY AUTOMATIC RIFLES, A CLEARANCE PARTY ATTACKS THE REAR OF A HOUSE WITH HAND-GRENADES AND | BAYC 
WHOLE BLOCKS AND THEIR OCCUPANTS WITH MINES. (4) “MOUSE-HOLING” PARTIES GAIN ACCESS FROM ONE HOUSE TO 4 

On the preceding page, our artist illustrated the attack-from-above system of them and clearing the houses as they proceed. Another method is to breach will 
house-to-house fighting. Here, he shows other recognised methods of the new a wall with sticky-bombs, again following up with a bayonet charge into the to he 
technique, employed so successfully in the streets of Stalingrad. In the case of | shattered building. When other methods have failed, sappers heroically fight abov 
a row of houses, if the roof approach is impracticable, storming parties, covered their way to a building, carrying heavy mines, with which they blow up the from 
by automatic weapons from strategic points, attack the rear entrances, first with whole block and its occupants, more often than not losing their own lives in to th 
an a 


grenades, then with a bayonet charge into the rooms, driving the Germans before the action. When assault from above or at ground-level fails, shock troops | 
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| HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING DEFEATS MASS ASSAULTS. 
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BAYONETS. (2) 
TO ANOTHER THROUGH CELLARS. (5) 


will sometimes gain access to cellars and hack their way through from house 
to house, followed by clearance parties, who mop up the occupants on the floors 
above, in this case reversing the roof process and driving their enemy upwards 
from floor to floor and, if necessary, out on to the roofs, whence they hurl them 
to the streets below. In the final method illustrated, machine-guns are covering 
an attack on a strongly -defended building, entrance to which is effected by a 


STICKY-BOMBS ARE USED TO BREACH THE WALLS OF HEAVILY-DEFENDED HOUSES. 
TANKS SMASH AN ENTRANCE 








(3) SAPPERS BLOW UP 
INTO OTHERWISE IMPREGNABLE BUILDINGS. 


tank used as a battering-ram against the main doors Having crashed through 
these, it pours a Withering fire into the building, then backs out to make room 
for the assault troops to pour through the breach Far from being, as some 
people suppose, an improvised method of fighting, this technique is _ highly 
organised, as the assaulting German forces have already discovered to their 


heavy cost, their losses having been prodigious. 
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WHAT BRITISH CONVOYS ENDURE IN TAKING AID TO RUSSIA: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECI. ARTI 
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CONVERGING DIVE BOMBER ATTACK 
ON CONVOY AND ESCORT. 
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SWEEPING ENEMY MINES, LAID AHEAD OF THE CONVOY—LOW-LEVEL ATTACKS BY TORPED(‘ AIR' 


The six panels above illustrate the various enemy methods of attack upon | the Leda" was lost, as also the destroyer ‘‘ Somali,” torpedoed. Thes H 1er¢ 
a British convoy as were employed in the recent dramatic voyage to deliver were the only two naval losses sustained throughout, in what: Rear-Admir | losit 
heavy war supplies to Russia. The Admiralty, telling the story of the convoy | E. K. Boddam-Whetham, in command of the convoy, described as “ by ! the 
battle, announced that forty Axis ‘planes were seen to crash, many more were my toughest." On the return journey, the warships shepherding anothe For 
seriously damaged, and two U-boats were sunk, while four others were also | convoy, not a single enemy aircraft appeared—so severe a mauling had the H hit 
severely hammered. One enemy attack by seventy ‘planes lasted three hours, | experienced-—only U-boats. The second panel depicts a low-level attack by ) illus 
but the convoy, notwithstanding, weaved its way through a minefield laid torpedo-carrying aircraft, which had evaded our fighters, meeting fierce A.-A | whi 
ahead of its course by enemy ‘planes. The top panel (left) indicates mine- fire by an aircraft-carrier. These enemy attacks, carried out with reckless gallantry atta 
sweepers of the ‘ Sharpshooter"’ and ‘‘ Leda"’ class clearing the fairway for the | are frequently flown at low-level. On September 13, when’ the first a! U-b 
safe passage of the convoy astern. On their return journey from Archangel, | greatest concentrated attack was made on the Russian convoy, ‘‘ the Germa air 
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UNCEASING FORMS OF ENEMY ATTACK AND OUR DEFENCES. 


Artist C. E. TURNER. 
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SUBMARINE ATTACK ON.CONVOY ESCORT SEEN 
FROM BRITISH AIRCRAFT. 
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MORNING AND EVENING ARE TIMES WHEN THE FINAL HIGH LEVEL ATTACK. “alg 
FIERCE AIR. ATTACKS ARE EXPECTED. ae 7, 
C.&, TURNER: 
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AIRCRAFT AND CONVERGING DIVE-BOMBING FRUSTRATED-—SUBMARINE ACTIVITY COUNTERED. 


above the U-boat She has just fired a salvo of four torpedoes at the cruiser 
J F 


aeroplanes,’’ said Admiral Boddam-Whetham, “drove right into our fire, 
flagship——H.M.S. *‘ Scylla,"’ in the recent convoy which takes avoiding action 


| 
losing altitude every second. At one thousand yards they were skimming | 
the waves, and it was at this distance that they released the torpedoes | by turning away, while the near destroyer turns to ram her As the tor 
Fortunately, we picked off about half before they could fire. Others were pedoes ‘‘ run,” they spread fan-wise, and a slight adjustment of the mechanism 
hit as they zoomed low."' The converging attack, subject of our third panel, will cause them to circle. Morning and evening are times when fierce air 
illustrates how a‘‘ Ju.-88,"" on upper left, dives down to attack the escort destroyer, attacks are expected, as shown in our fifth panel. Then the low 
which has just survived a near miss, while other bombers concentrate their | silhouettes ships against the skyline, and reduces visibility in the air 
attack on ships in the convoy. The panel top-right shows the position of a is seer medium-level attack, defended with everything The final 


b recent convoy lost 


U-boat as seen from a British ‘plane. Her torpedoes are fired by compressed jepicts a final high-level attack, in which our 
air from the tubes. which causes a large patch of white boil,"’ or foam this, mercnant ships are seen flying Royal Navy defence balloons 
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HERE have been several periods of lull 
in the course of this war. There has 
been no previous period of heavy fighting in 
which the fronts have remained virtually 
unchanged. Such movement as there has 
been on the Russian front for a period of 
well over a month has been so small that the 
ordinary observer cannot mark it on a map. 
This applies not only to the offensive against 
Stalingrad, which has been a battle in the 
suburbs and streets of a large city and, so far as I can 
judge, unparalleled in the history of warfare, but also to 
other parts of the theatre. If comparative deadlock at 
Stalingrad is found not to be surprising in view of the 
special conditions, the same cannot be said of the cam- 
paign in the Caucasus. Yet the enemy has made virtually 
no progress either eastward in the region of Mozdok or 
on the shore of the Black Sea. Again, attack and counter- 
attack upon both the Moscow and Leningrad sectors have 
scarcely altered the situation since the Russians first struck 
in the neighbourhood of Rzhev and in a few days carried 
their front forward a score of miles or more. It is true 
that at Stalingrad the Germans have been generally suc- 
cessful and that, taken week by week, their efforts to 
tighten their grip upon the city cannot be said to have 
been checked, though they have suffered many setbacks 
if assessed from day to day. The fact remains that in 
Russia we are witnessing a type of warfare not seen before 
during the present struggle. 
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WINTER PROSPECTS. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


tactics have been developing as, in a general sense, I have 
always prophesied they would. The day of quick decisions 
in war is not over, yet they are now likely to be less common. 
This is due in part to the fact that Germany’s superiority 
in armament over her opponents is not nearly so great 
as it was at the opening of the war. The gap has been 
narrowed and in certain instances almost closed. But it 
is due also to influences which would in any case have 
made themselves felt. The so-called Blitzkrieg has been 
carefully studied and analysed in order to discover methods 
by which it may be countered. Men’s minds have 
habituated themselves to the idea, and in the process have 
become less perturbed by it. The Russians have been 
important contributors to the new developments, but so 
also have the Germans themselves; for they have been 
standing on the defensive, and in general successfully, on the 
whole wide front from Leningrad to the region of Kursk 
since last Christmas. We also have played a part in them. 
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further developments in it during the 
past three years 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: Tits tide oh alleles. niece tel she 


affect German policy. Germany started this 

war, as she started the last, fighting on 

interior lines, with all the great advantages 

which they provide to a nation better armed 

and equipped than its opponents on either 

flank and well served by communications, 

but also all the dangers implied by a long war 
on more than one front. The advantages she certainly ex- 
ploited to the full. As a result she is now enabled to 
devote by far the greater proportion of her strength to 
a single front, where she has gained great successes against 
Russia. Even in North Africa, where she had great 
difficulties to face, she stands in an unexpectedly favourable 
position. But she has not gained a decision ; she has not 
crippled the fighting power of the United Kingdom, or 
even that of Russia, while that of the United States is 
growing at the rate of the fairy beanstalk. And always 
before her eyes must appear the problem of those sobering 
tactical influences which have been mentioned. For 
example, if we could suppose that this was the year 1939, 
but that Germany was already at war with Russia and that 
her forces held exactly the same ground as they do now, 
there would be little enough doubt about her action. She 
would decide, not merely to reach the Caspian but also 
simultaneously to capture Moscow and Leningrad before 
the winter. As things are 
it is most improbable that 





We cannot say quite as 
much of North Africa, 
because there there has 
been only one major attempt 
to break up a_ solidified 
front, and since its failure 
both sides have been merely 
watching and _ preparing. 
Yet there also, according to 
the general impression, a 
situation has been created 
for which there is no 
precedent in that theatre. 
It looks as if there could 
be no return to fluid 
operations in Egypt without 
a preliminary encounter of 
a ferocity hitherto unknown; 
without heavy and prolonged 
assaults, supported by a 
great volume of artillery 
fire, upon the well-prepared 
positions which have been 
created ; without, in a word, 
a battle more reminiscent 
of the Somme than of the 
manoeuvres so far seen in 
these desert campaigns. 
Here, it is true, the northern 
flanks of the opposing 
armies lie upon the sea, and 
the sea is open to manceuvre. 
By its aid something may 
be effected to loosen the 
deadlock apart from sheer 
slogging, but, viewing the 
situation as it now presents 
itself, one cannot see how 
this element is to be 
dispensed with to any con- 
siderable extent. 

In Hitler’s recent speech 
there was no frank admission 
of a change in the nature 
of warfare. He remarked 
that in Russia it had been 
necessary to lay roads across 
marshes and to restore 
damaged railways. Doubt- 
less there was a good deal 
of truth in this. We may 
be sure that at present the 
German lines of communi- 
cation in Russia present a 
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Moscow, at all events, will 
have to face another attack 
4 this year. For that the 
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tactical developments and 
—- lessons have been too clearly 
adverse. It also seems 
. unlikely that Germany will 
overrun Transcaucasia be- 
fore the winter. And, if I 
am any judge, there is no 
immediate question of 
« attempted invasion of these 
islands. 
On the other hand, 
Hitler is practically bound 
to do something to fulfil 
his promise of renewed 
attacks on Britain from the 
air. He may or may not 
be able to do it on the old 
scale: that depends upon 
the extent of his success 
against Russia within the 
next few weeks, and the 
extent of Russia’s reaction 
if the pressure upon her 
should be lessened. But he 
must at least provide the 
a3 appearance of a _ heavy 

& counter-offensive, and his 

“ hatred of Britain, combined 
with his longing for revenge, 
will induce him to take 
some risks to ensure that 
the blows are heavy. He 
is also, I consider, bound 
to go on fighting at 
Stalingrad in an endeavour 
to secure a broader front 
on the Volga, if not to 
extend his grip down to 
Astrakhan. He is bound 
to press on to the Caspian, 
and if he gets there he 
will almost certainly develop 
operations against our forces 
in the Middle East. But 
it seems to me that the 
prospect of a great pincer 
attack on Egypt, with the 
northern claw of the pincers 
the more powerful, has now 
become doubtful. Anything 

















scene of antlike activity. 
4nd his tribute to his 
pioneers for their work in 
the past was well deserved, 
since without it the German 
armies in Russia would 
have been ruined long ago. 


THE ALLIED ADVANCE IN 
MOUNTAINS, WHERE AUSTRALIAN FORCES ADVANCED FROM ORIBAIWA TO NAURO, EFOGI 
KOKODA THROUGH THE FAMOUS 6500-FT. GAP AND JAPAN’S OCCUPATION OF BUNA, 


Since September 28, when the Australians began their drive up into the Stanley Mountains by blasting their way through the Japanese 
defences at Oribaiwa, the enemy had apparently performed a “ vanishing trick,’’ so thoroughly had they retreated. Efogi, the last 
jungle post in New Guinea between the Port Moresby side of the Owen 
October 3 and the troops were continuing to advance, with Allied fighters harrying key points on the enemy’s line of retreat. Advancing 


in heavy rain through the dense jungle, their forward elements, it was reported from General MacArthur’s H.Q., had crossed the 


NEW GUINEA: A MAP OF THE SCENE OF OPERATIONS CROSSING THE OWEN STANLEY 
AND MYOLA, THREATENING 


In North Africa also the 6500-ft. ridge which separates Nauro from Menari, without establishing contact with the enemy. 


forces of the Axis have un- 
doubtedly carried out exten- 
sive work on their communications, Pictures have been pub- 
lished of railway engines shipped across and brought into use. 
We also have not been idle as regards either our immediate 
communications or those which link Egypt to the outer 
world. As regards Egypt, it is also the case that the 
southern flanks for the first time lie upon an obstacle, the 
Qattara Depression, which is said to be practically im- 
passable, and that this fact has already had—and may 
have in the future to an even greater extent—an effect 
in reducing mobility and fluidity. Yet something more 
is required to explain the present situation, and though, 
as | have said, there was no explicit admission in Hitler's 
speech that ,this might be so, there was an underlying 
suggestion. And there was certainly evidence of a very 
different attitude towards the war. 

lactical developments on the battlefield, upon, it may 
be, a comparatively few square miles of ground, soon 
begin to affect strategy, and through strategy they extend 
their influence to the highest realms of policy. There is 
thus a firm link between the trend of combat between 
tanks and infantry and artillery and the decisions which 
are taken by war cabinets, though naturally there is a 
lag in time before the new trends are brought home to 
statesmen and even to their military advisers. And 


Efogi, with Kokoda ten miles further, 


To-day, there can be no doubt, defence has emerged 
from the hopeless position in which it stood during the 
early stages of this war. Offence has not lost its ascendancy, 
but its margin of superiority has been diminished. It must 
now for the most part rely upon more deliberate tactics. 
All this is in the very nature ‘of war itself. The fact that 
certain weapons and tactics obtain overwhelming success 
brings about the beginnings of a reaction. In peace, when 
developments can be subjected only to the limited tests 
of manceuvres, this may be slow in growing. In war, 
when the tests are extremely searching and both brains 
and material resources are intensely concentrated upon 
the various problems, the process is far more rapid. It 
was the ascendancy of defence in the last war which led 
to the developments of tactics of infiltration and which 
gave birth to the tank. It has been the threat of the 
aircraft to the warship which has led to the immense 
development in the numbers, size and power of aircraft- 
carriers and to the employment of anti-aircraft ships. 
The threat of the night bomber has brought about great 
improvements in defence against it, including weapons 
and methods which have been specially invented for the 
purpose The threat of the submarine led to the 
convoy system in the last war and =>has led to 


tanley range and Myola on the Buna side, was reoccupied on 


Myola is only six miles beyond 
where th: Japs must make a stand if they intend to defend the Buna area. 


that he can do in the north 
would be of value to his 
African forces, but if he is 
to take Egypt he will have 
to do so by an advance 
from El Alamein. I there- 
fore consider that the two 
greatest dangers now facing 
the Allies from Germany 
are, first of all, the loss 
of the Volga line and, secondly, fresh bombing attacks 
upon this country. 

There was evidence throughout his speech that Hitler 
had taken full account of the new influences in war. At 
the end, too, he announced that the Germans wouid never 
capitulate, let their enemies wage war how they would. 
It is, of course, well known that Germany, which early 
this year seemed to be throwing every resource into an 
immediate bid for victory, without regard to the future, 
has more recently taken many steps to meet the unex- 
pected prolongation of the struggle. She may be resigned 
to doing some comparative stone-walling for a short time. 
She may await some new diversion by Japan, who pre- 
viously served her well when she was in an awkward 
situation, Yet though Germany has been both frustrated 
and seriously weakened, she remains immensely formid- 
able still. Whatever else may happen this winter, it is 
urgently necessary that the Allies should not fail to get 
full value from it. 

Next week I hope to deal with some of the tactical 
developments of which I have spoken, and especially as they 
affect the infantry. I have, in fact, put the cart before 
the horse, treating the results before the influences, but a 
general sketch of the war against Germany seemed to be due 
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For four days, from September 12 to 15, the biggest convoy ever sent to Russia 
fought its way through ceaseless attacks by U-boats, dive-bombers and torpedo- 
bombers to deliver the supplies promised to our Allies. It was, in the words 
of Rear-Admiral Burnett, who commanded the escort, ‘the worst torpedo 
bombing attack of the war,"’ but, although we lost some ships—the destroyer 


“Somali,” the minesweeper ‘ Leda,"’ and certain merchantmen—at least forty 
to fifty Nazi ‘planes were shot down and many more seriously damaged, whilst 


ILLUSTRATED 


BUT WE KEEP FAITH 


A MERCHANT SHIP IS HIT: COLUMNS OF SMOKE RISE TO GREAT HEIGHTS, BUT THE REST OF THE CONVOY SAILS STEADILY ON. 


‘PLANES ATTACK: FOR FOUR DAYS THE SHIPS RAN THE GAUNTLET OF CEASELESS ATTACKS BY DIVE-BOMBERS AND TORPEDO-BOMBERS. 
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two U-boats were almost certainly sunk and four others seriously damaged. 
This was the first time the Germans had used torpedo-bombers on this route, 
but, as a counter-measure which proved very effective, we flew sea “ Hurri 
cane’ fighters from an aircraft-carrier—also for the first time Yet, all through 
this hell of bomb and torpedo attack, the convoy sailed steadily on, with but 
one object--keeping faith with our Allies. 
pages 398-399. 


Drawings on this subject appear on ~ 
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AIR ACTIVITY IN THE DESERT WAR — AN HISTORIC DOCUMENT. 
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AIR ACTIVITY IN THE DESERT WAR LEADS TO RAIDS ON IMPROVISED AIRFIELDS: {* “> THE GARISH EFFECT OF SHELLS AND TRACER BULLETS STABBING THE DESERT > 
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*) THE R.A.F. RAID AN ENEMY AERODROME, SHOWING £~ *) AN HISTORIC FACSIMILE DOCUMENT: ROMMEL’S ; OUR AMERICAN ALLIES IN EGYPT: A ‘‘ BALTIMORE "’ =% 
f (CENTRE) THE WRECKAGE OF A TWIN-ENGINED GERMAN . ¢ THIRD DEMAND TO GENERAL KOENIG, AT BIR * BOMBER, LEAVING A TRAIL OF DUST ON THE AIRFIELD, 
>» MACHINE AND OTHER DAMAGED AXIS” ‘PLANES. P a HAKEIM, TO SURRENDER FORTHWITH. a TAKES OFF TO BLAST ROMMEL’S SUPPLY LINES. 
+~ 














Y ALLIES CREATING HAVOC TO ROMMEL’S SUPPLY LINES. ABOVE, BOMBS BURSTING 
AMONG AXIS VEHICLES, WHICH APPEAR AS TINY SPECKS IN THE DESERT. 


but continuous raids are made on enemy airfields and supply lines, so successful 


The translation reads: ‘‘ To the troops of Bir Hakeim. 








OTHER AIRCRAFT OF THE ALLIED AIR FORCE SCORING DIRECT HITS ON A RAILWAY 
STATION AND TRACK ALONG ROMMEL’S SUPPLY ROUTE. 


Continuation of resistance 


Dust-storms in the desert have recently interfered with air and ground action, | who brought the previous demand was blown up on his return by a French mine. 
| 


at Tobruk, it is reported, that Rommel has had practically to abandon that port. would only result in a useless shedding of blood. You would meet the same 
An historic souvenir is Rommel's third demand to General Koening, commanding | fate as the two British brigades which were wiped out the day before yesterday 


the Fighting French at Bir Hakeim last June, shown above in facsimile. The | at Got Saleb. We will cease fire if you will hoist the white flag, and if you will 


General's laconic reply to all demands was A/les au diable!"’ The enemy officer come over to our lines without arms. 


(Signed) Rommel." 
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PICTURES FROM THE HOME FRONT: [i 
AND OF SHATTERED COLOGNE. ~— 













THIS WAS A VILLAGE SCHOOL IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND. ITS HEADMASTER AND TWENTY- r co £  ' £6 4 
NINE OF ITS BOYS WERE SLAUGHTERED BY A GERMAN PILOT WHO BOMBED THE SCHOOL MA — PS - 
AND THEN SNEAKED HOME THROUGH THE CLOUDS. € hal casas a 
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THE KING INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF ROYAL MARINES IN FRONT 
OF H.M.S. “ VICTORY" DURING HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH. 
A_ scene at Portsmouth during the King’s visit on September 30, when he lunched in H.M.S. 
“Victory ’’’ with Admiral Sir William James, who on the following day was to strike his flag as 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, where he has been succeeded by Admiral Sir Charles Little 
His Majesty inspected Royal Marines who tooky part in the Dieppe raid, talked with them 
about their experiences, and with others who were in the operations in Crete and Madagascar. 

















HEADMASTER AND TWENTY-EIGHT OF HIS PUPILS LIE SIDE BY SIDE 
IN A COMMON GRAVE. THEY WERE BURIED IN THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 


A funeral that stirred the hearts of the whole country took place in a village churchyard in 
the south of England last Saturday, when Mr. Charles Stephenson and twenty-eight of his 
wee. who died when a German pilot bombed their little school, were buried side by side in 

common grave in the village churchyard. A memorial service in the village church was 
cemeaed by the Bishop of Chichester. A 29th pupil died in hospital on the day of the funeral. 





THE 
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— 
DR. MERVYN HAIGH, THE NEW BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, IN THE PROCESSION A LOW-LEVEL RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF A DOCKSIDE AREA IN COLOGNE, 
TO WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL FOR HIS ENTHRONEMENT ON SEPTEMBER 30. STILL UNCLEARED FOUR MONTHS AFTER THE 1000-BOMBER KAID 
A photograph of the new Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Mervyn George Haigh, taken during the This photograph of shambled buildings and rubble in one of Cologne's dock areas was taken recent! 
procession to Winchester Cathedral. In accordance with medieval custom, Dr. Haigh robed at by a low-fying R.A.F. reconnaissance ‘plane It show roofless buildings and piles of rubble, as ved 
the little church of St. Laurence, whence he moved in procession to the west door of the uncleared, although it is now four months since Cologne was pounded in our 1000-bomber raid of 
Cathedra!. on which he knocked and was admitted. The enthronement ceremony was performed the night of May 30-31. The barees seen at the quays are being used t lear away what remains 
by the Archdeacon of Canterbury, the Ven. Alexander Sareent. The ceremony lost some of its of the wreckage in the gutted dockyard area This scene is typical of many areas of Cologne, whole 


usual colour by the war-enforced silence of the Cathedral bells. sections of the port now nsisting merely of roofless--and useless —builiding 
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ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC DOINGS: EAGLE SQUADRONS CHANGE COMMANDS. 


H.M. CORVETTE ‘* DIANTHUS ”” RAMS AND SINKS A U-BOAT: SUPERFICIAL DAMAGE TO THE 


CORVETTE’S PLATING, SUSTAINED WHEN THE U-BOAT CRASHED AGAINST HER BOWS, 


After a threse-hours chase in the Atlantic, a battle developed between H.M. Corvette “‘ Dianthus” 
(Lieut.-Commander C. E. Bridgeman) and a U-boat, resulting in the total destruction of the U-boat. 
After the submarine had been blown to the surface by depth-charges, the “‘ Dianthus” rammed it 
four times, blazing away throughout with every gun, rifle and revolver the crew could muster. At 
the fourth ramming, the U-boat’s bow reared up and crashed on the corvette’s side. It then sank. 
(Continued on right. 


A PUZZLE PICTURE FROM THE PACIFIC WAR ZONE: DISGUISED AS A JUNGLE ISLAND, 
A DUTCH WARSHIP, ESCAPED FROM JAVA, SAILS CLOSE TO TREE-CLAD SHORES IN A 
SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO ELUDE THE JAPANESE NAVY. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE SQUADRON SALUTE THE STARS AND STRIPES ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR 


TRANSFER FROM THE R.A.F, TO THE U.S. ARMY AIR CORPS ON SEPTEMBER 29, 


After eighteen months service with Fighter Command of the R.A.F., during which time they made 
their name famous all over the world, the three American Eagle squadrons on September 29 became 
part of the U.S. Army Air Force. The ceremonial occasion was observed on an aerodrome in 
England, where the three souadrons--the 7Ist, 12ist and 133rd—were formally hanied over by 
Air Chief-Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, C.-in-C., Fighter Command, to General Carl Spaatz, Commanding 
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SOME OF THE U-BOAT PRISONERS AFTER DISEMBARKING FROM H.M. CORVETTE 
‘* DIANTHUS’”’! THEY WERE PICKED UP BY THE CORVETTE AFTER THEIR SHIP SANK. 


A number of German prisoners were picked up and then the British ship rejoined her convoy, arriving 
in time to rescue survivors from torpedoed merchant ships. On the corvette’s arrival in port her 
crew were coneratulated on “a great action” by Admiral Sir Percy Noble. The ship only received 
superficial damage to her bow plating where the U-boat crashed into her before sinking. Corvettes 
are doing splendid service with the Royal Navy. 





COVERED WITH TROPICAL FOLIAGE, THE BRIDGE AND FUNNEL OF THE DUTCH 
WARSHIP ARE BARELY DISCERNIBLE, EVEN AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


The Japanese were already landing strong forces on Java when this Dutch warship crept 
into the bomb-smashed harbour of Surabaya. Determined not to scuttle his ship, the 
commander rallied his crew, cut masses of foliage from the jungle, and covered the whole 
of the superstructure. On March 6, disguised as a jungle island, the warship sailed out 
of Surabaya and, hugging tree-clad shores, against which she was indistinguishable, reached 
an Australian port after a hide-and-seek voyage of nine days and nights. 


THE THREE EAGLE SQUADRONS’ LEADERS: (L. TO R.) MAJOR G. A. DAYMOND, D.F.C. 
AND BAR; MAJOR C. W. MCCOLPIN, D.F.C.; AND MAJOR W. J. DALEY, D.F.C. 


8th U.S. Army Air Force. In a tribute to the work of the Eagle Squadrons, Sir Sholto Douglas 
Stated that they had destroyed seventy-three enemy ‘planes for certain, and probably many more. 
“You have proved yourselves great fighters and good companions,” he said, ‘and we shall watch 
your future with confidence.” Brigadier-General F. O’D. unter, under whose command the Eagle 
squadrons will serve, presented the pilots with U.S. wing-badges. 
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Natural-Colour Photographs of the “Lancaster’—the World’s Finest Bomber. 





r. ted 
| AN AVRO “ LANCASTER" IN FLIGHT, PHOTOGRAPHED IN NATURAL COLOURS. IT IS ACCEPTED AS THE FINEST FOUR-ENGINED 
BOMBER IN THE WORLD IN CIRCLE) AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR HARRIS, C.-IN-C.. BOMBER COMMAND 
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fTHE HUGE DIMENSIONS OF THE LANCASTER CAN BE GAUGED FROM THI PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE BOMBING-UP PROCES THE ** LANCASTER CAN CARRY A LOA 
.. OF MORE THAN SEVEN TONS OF BOMBS, AND ITS RANGE INCLUDES THE FARTHEST POINT OF GERMAN TERRITORY 


ese fine photo ip and other on following page were taken by the Koda Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harri Commander-in-Chief, Bomber Co and 


ral - colour proce e above how two aspect of the Avro Germany's war potential The ‘* Lancaster powered by four 1280 p R R 
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Striking Colour Photographs of Four Outstanding Aircraft 
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A “BRISTOL '"' BEAUFORT TORPEDO-BOMBER READY TO TAKE OFF FOR AN OPERATIONAL FLIGHT ALTHOUGH THESE AIRCRAFT SELDOM MAKE HEADLINES, 
SCORES OF ENEMY SHIPS HAVE BEEN SUNK AND SCORES DISABLED BY THEIR TORPEDOES AND BOMBS 


"THE natural-colour plotograp 
on these and the precedin 
ing pages illustrate the great < 
in this branch of photog:aphy in 
They are reproductions o: colour 
made with Kodachror film 
that brought colour phctograpl 
ability and means of the amate 
On exposure in the normal mat 
itself separates Natures colou 
red, green and blue com onents 
which, when the film ts processe 
them in ‘heir natural ‘orm in 
transparency. No scree or m 
clarity of the image, dye only | 
the manufacture of the «Jm—a 
also permits the use of tle high ; 
employed with conventic nal bla: 
film. Typical examples this ar 
photographs reproduced here c 
e use of 


flying at high speeds 
involves no special equipa'ent ot 
miniature (35-mm.) carmggfa, or 
8-mm cine-cCameras, wit norm 
suitable, and the proced for | 
photographs is just the ikme as 
and-white film, the o1 poin! 


special care being a reduced latit 


in exposure Kodachrome —a 
Kodak, Ltd. is playing its par! 
effort, being widely in e for m 
tific, industrial and instruction 


and supplies for amateurs are 

sarily restricted But 1 enorm 

in the popularity of amateur c 

graphy is expected after the we 
f 


as new methods of producing « 


from the Kodachrome transpat 


already been developed Anot! 
great interest to amateurs ts the 
new type of Kodak colo film, u 


popular type of camera and from 
colour prints can be made, ts to 


the market as soon as conditio: 





HORT “STIRLING  FOUR-ENGINED BOMBERS FLYING IN FORMATION OVER A LANDSCAPE OF PATTERNED FIELDS AND ROADS. A LONG, LEAN, “ LANTERN-JAWED 
‘PLANE, THE “STIRLING,"’ WITH ITS EIGHT-TON BOMB-LOAD, HAS MADE REGULAR AND DEVASTATING VISITS TO GERMANY 
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\ircraft of the R.A.F,, in Operation at Home and Overseas. 





y A LOCKHEED ‘“‘ HUDSON "' RECONNAISSANCE BOMBER IN FLIGHT OVER ONE OF THE EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS. THESE AIRCRAFT, USED LARGELY BY COASTAL COMMAND 
COMBINE RECONNAISSANCE WORK WITH ATTACKS ON U-BOATS AND BOMBING EXPEDITIONS TO ENEMY COASTS 


iral-colour photographs reproduced 
ese and the preceding and follow- 
llustrate the great advance made 
ch of photog:aphy in recent years 
yroductions o! colour transparencies 
Kodachror film—an invention 
it colour phctography within the 
means of the amateur enthusiast 
» in the normal manner, the film 
ates Natures colours into their 
nd blue com »onents by a method 
1 the film is processed, recombines 
pir natural ‘orm in the finished 
. No scree or mesh mars the 
ie image, dye only being used in 
‘ture of the (Im—a system which 
the use of t!e high shutter-speeds 
ith conventional black-and-white 
1 example this are the striking 
reproduced here of aeroplanes 
i speeds. T e use of Kodachrome 
special equipa'ent or filters : any 
S-mm,) car a, or 16-mm. and 
Cameras, wit normal lenses, are 
| the procedy for taking colour 
is just the Mime as with black- 
Im, the o1 point calling for 
yeing a reduced latitude for errors 


Kodachrome-—a_ product ot 


is playing its part in the war 
widely in use for medical, scien- 
ial and instructional purposes, 


for amateurs are thus neces- 
ted But 1 enormous increase 
arity of amateur colour photo- 
pected after the war, especially 
iods of producing colour prints 


odachrome transparencies have 


developed Another point of 
to amateurs is the news that a 
Kodak colour film, usable in any 


of camera and from which paper 


can be made, is to be placed on 


as soon as conditions permit. as 
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HALIFAX BOMBERS AMONG THE CLOUDS IN SPITE OF THEIR GRIMLY BUSINESSLIKE LINES THEY OMEHOW GIVE AN IMPRESSION OF GRACEFUL FLIGHI 
SQUADRONS OF HALIFAXES CARRYING THE HEAVIEST BOMBS, HAVE BEEN IN OPERATION OVER GERMANY SINCE LATE IN 1940 
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CHIEF OF THE AIR TAFI AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PORTAL, THIRD OF CHIEF OF COMBINED OPERATIONS: VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN (LEFT 
THE SUPREME COMMANDERS WHO COMPRISE THE CHIEFS OF STAFFS COMMITTEE DISCUSSES PLANS WITH HIS VICE-CHIEF, MAJOR-GENERAL J. C. HAYDON, AND HIS 
AND WHO DIRECT BRITAIN'S WAR OPERATIONS DEPUTY CHIEF, AIR VICE-MARSHAL J. M. ROBB 
these natural colour portraits are assembled the men who direct the operations of meetings being attended by Major-General Ismay, representing the Prime Minister The 
itain'’s Navy At ind Air Force in the greatest war of all time The conduct Chiets of Staffs Committee originally comprised the head three f t Se 
the war tro day to day and the working-out of trategical plans for the future vices, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound. General Brooke and =A 

their hand They sit, as the Chiets of Statts Committee, every day, and from Chiet-Marshal Sir Charles Portal, but in March of. thi y were ed by 
t leet the le executive direction ind orde to the Commanders-in-Chief in Vice-Admiral Lord Lou Mountbatten, on his appointment as Chief of Ce t ed 
\ theatre war, and advise the War Cabinet on strategy and war policy, their Operations, which carries with it the honorary ranks of Lieutenant-General and Air Ma 
‘ ra ‘ v4 4 
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Natural-Colour Photographs of Britain’s Chiefs of Staff. 
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5EA LORD AND CHIEF OF THE NAVAL STAFF: ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET ' CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF; GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, WITH L 
JDLEY POUND, WHO REPRESENTS THE SENIOR SERVICE ON THE CHIEFS | | GENERAL ARCHIBALD NYE, DEPUTY C.I.G.S. THESE TWO MEN ARE RESPONSIBLE 
OF STAFFS COMMITTEE. H ADVISING THE WAR CABINET ON MILITARY STRATEGY. 
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This famous Schneider Trophy pilot and the 
oldest fighter pilot in the Middle East has 
been killed in action. Im 1929 he created 
what was then a world’s record of 336°3 m.p.h., 
and in 1931 he gained the 3-kilometre record 


Colonel Roosevelt, thirty-two-year-old second 
son of President Roosevelt, and a combat 
observer in the U.S. Air Corps, is now in 
Britain It is rumoured that he is likely tc 
fly with his squadron in the air offensive from 
this country and that he will not have a staff 
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SIR BEN TURNER. MISS M. CRAIG McGEACHY. 

Chairman of the Trades Union For the first time in the history 

Congress in 1928, formerly of this country a woman has been 

Labour M.P. for Batley and given diplomatic status. This 

a Morley and leader of the York- honour has been conferred on 

shire Textile Workers, Sir Ben Miss Craig McGeachy, who went 

Turner died on September 30. out to Washington in 1940 as 

Elected to the General Council of liaison officer for the Ministry of 

the T.U.C. in 1921. Economic Warfare. 
M. HERRIOT. DR. G. G. HENDERSON. 
eemernennieice sry Se a re ’ cneeES M. Edouard Herriot, the former Emeritus Professor of Chemistry 
> ca ar ge adi oe : , a French Prime Minister and the last in the University of Glasgow, S : i 
THE COMMANDER OF AMERICA’S WOMEN’S AUXILIARY President of the French Chamber Dr. Henderson died on Sep- LIEUT.-COLONEL THE MAHARAJAH JAM SAHIB_ OF 
FERRY SQUADRON: MRS. NANCY H. LOVE. ¢ See. — by my Vichy — 28. b yard Secretary, NAWANAGAR ABOARD A TANK DURING EXERCISES. 
. : vernment for refusing to give a recor sid : : 
We see here the new “‘ standardised attire” adopted for the guarantee that he would not try to chouiatey ‘sxtn of the British Lieut.-Colonel the Mahara‘ah Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, Indian 
women who are to ferry ‘planes to the U.S. Army Air Force’s leave France. Since reported in Association between 1901 and 1916 Representative at the War Cabinet, accompanied by Sir 
transport command, as worn by their commander, Mrs. Love. a concentration camp. Scettiiand te cunenic cuamines. Bernard Paget, C.-in-C., Home Forces, and Mr. Eden, recently 
Their outfit is called ‘‘ standardised attire”’ se i uncle spent a day with an Armoured Divisior 
and not uniform, as these women retain during a big-scale exercise. They followed the 
civilian status. “battle” all day from a tank. 

WING-COMMANDER G. STAINFORTH. LIEUT.-COLONEL ELLIOT ROOSEVELT. 


with an average speed during four runs of 
379° appointment 
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05 m.p.h. 
AN ANGLO-PORTUGUFSE SOCIETY MEETING IN LONDON: THE PORTUGUESE AMBASSADOR, 
DR. A. R. DE 8S, MONTEIRO, SPEAKING AT THE MEETING AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY'S H.O 
A meeting of the Anglo-Portuguese Society was held at the Royal Society's Headquarters in London 
on October 1, at which the Portuguese Ambassador, Dr. A. R. de S. Monteiro, spoke. It is interesting 
on this occasion to remember that Portugal is our oldest Ally, and fought alongside our own men 
during the last war. 
a MAJOR-GENERAL R. L. MAXWELL. 


SIR SAMUEL JOSEPH. 
Sir Samuel Joseph, Alderman of Portsoken, 
has been elected the next Lord Mayor of 
London. He served throughout the last war 
in Salonika, Egypt and France, retiring with 
the rank of captain ; since then he has hecome 
Hon. Colonel of the 56th (1st London) Divi- 
sionalR.E. Mayor of St. Marylebone,{1928-30. 
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LINDMILA PAVLICHENKO. 
This Russian girl guerilla, recently on a visit 
to America, has destroyed three hundred and 
nine enemy men and officers more than any 
other Russian sniper. Wounded four times, 
she never abandoned her post, and she is 
now a Senior Lieutenant and holds the coveted 
Order of Lenin 













LIEUT.-COL. C. C. MERRITT, V.C. 
Awarded the V.C. “for matchless gallantry and 
inspiring leadership" during the raid on Dieppe 
His unit had to cross a bridge which was swept by 
very heavy machine-gun, mortar and artillery fire 
The first parties were mostly destroyed, but Colonel 
Merritt rushed forward shouting “ come on over, 
there ‘s nothing to worry about here.”’ Although twice 
wounded, he covered the withdrawal of his unit 





MAJOR P. PORTEOUS, V.C. 

Also awarded the V.C. at Dieppe. He was detailed 
to act as liaison officer between the two detachments 
whose task was to assault the heavy coastal guns 
Wounded in the first assault, he carried on undaunted 
and when he saw that the lorger of the two detac! 

ments hac lost both their officers, he took over com 
mand and carried the German position at the point 
of the bayonet. He was again severely wounded 


General Maxwell is now the General Com- 

manding the U.S.A. Forces in the Middle East 

These forces, fighting alongside our own 

men, were recently visited by Mr. Wendell 

Willkie during his tour of the Middle East 

and Russia. He talked with many of the 
men and found them fighting fit 





BRIG.-GENERAL B. DAVIS. 
General Davis, of the U.S. Army, who has 
reported for duty in the European theatre of 
operations, is the only negro general in the 
U.S. Army. He served throughout the 
Spanish-American war and the last war 
Appointed Brig.-General in 1940, retired 

July 1941, and recalled the next day 
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BIRDS AND THEIR BEHAVIOUR: 











a 
“BIRD 


AM not quite sure that I am the right person to ° 


review this book, because the author would 
regard me as anthropomorphic respecting birds. I 
don't want to talk like one of those tiny-winy, teeny- 
weeny, brethren-and-sisteren of the birds, who wring 
their hands over the broken heads of poor daffodi!s 
and think it’s quite abominable to shoot a dear 
pheasant, although they will gladly eat it after it is 
shot. But I have 
had friends 
amongst birds— 
and have one now. 
Through all these 
hard winters, 
when even the 
shy magpies and, 
in summer (so- 
called), the shy 
turtle-doves have 
been coming to 
drink out of the 
bird-bowl and to 
eat whatever 
crumbs the Civil 
Service will allow, 
we have had a 
follower who has 
survived all blows 
of winter and 
fortune. He is, 
at this moment, 
pretty fat; a 





EMPEROR OF GERMANY’'S BIRD OF PARADISE : INVERTED DISPLAY. 


Photograph by the New York Zoological Society, 


red-bosomed chaffinch. But when the 
hard days come again, at certain inter- 
vals (and he seems to have adapted him 
self to both single and double Daylight 
Saving) he will be on the white rail of 
the garden steps, ‘‘ twink-twinking ’’ for 
his rations from his human friends. And 
if 1 tried to talk to him about “ bird- 
psychology,’ he would do the best that 
he could do with his beak to laugh. 
We are friends, I in a large body and he 
in a small; he might do the Morse code 
with his beak, but there is no means of 
telling him that ; and we wink the other 
eye at each other and hope that we shall 
meet in another world which (in Robert 


Bridges’ words) “rights the injustice 
of this.” 
I simply had to say this before 


approaching this book, so full of ascer- 
tained facts, and so carefully (and even 
clumsily, with textual brackets) docu- 
mented. I have always been of the 
party of Bacon and Aristotle, who 
believed in assembling facts and drawing conclusions 
from them. But it really is possible to make nature, 
and all the courtships of all the birds, and the 
grand display of the peacock's tail in front of the 








** Bird Display.” An 
Psychology By Edward A 


Introduction to the Study of Bird 
Armstrong. Illustrated, (Cambridge 


University Press; 218.) 





DISPLAY”: By 





GANNET: THE SOLO BOWING CEREMONY. 
Photograph by the Author. 





KING PENGUINS: 
Photograph by the Author 
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EDWARD 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


pea-hen, and all the circlings of the crested-grebes 
(which I last saw on the Tring Reservoirs) rather 
deadly dull; and I think that our present author, 
for all his lovely illustrations, has succeeded in doing 
so. He is grim on his facts; I don’t suppose (and 
I hope not) that anybody will catch him out on 
those. But he does seem to care more about facts 
than he cares about birds 


THE FEMALE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS REPRODUCED FROM “ BIRD 

DISPLAY,” BY E. A. ARMSTRONG; BY 

COURTESY OF THE PUBLISHERS, THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


So I must now quote his 
preface : “‘ An interesting obser- 
vation of a bird’s behaviour 
should be no less carefully re- 
corded and reverently preserved 
than the type specimen of a new 
sub-species. Lack of regard for 
this principle has long prevented 
the outdoor study of birds from 
being considered much more than 
the harmless hobby of men who 
preferred looking at birds to kill- 
ing them. Now that field orni- 
thology is increasingly recognised 
to be a serious scientific disci- 
pline from which careless obser- 
vation and wanton generalisation 
should be sternly excluded, it 
is essential that its literature 


BOWING DISPLAY. 


OVER 


should eschew the vagueness which has hampered the 
progress ot bird-behaviour studies in the past.”’ 

So then we proceed: ‘On my first visit to a 
great gannetry in August, when nearly every pair of 
gannets was tending a chick, I anticipated that almost 
their entire attention would be concentrated on 
domestic duties ; but, on the contrary, | found that 
they were still in the mood to give’ prolonged 





ARCTIC TERNS: SCRAPE CEREMONY. 
(Photograph by W. S. Bullough.) 








** CHANGE- 
" AT THE NEST. (Photograph by A. A. Allen.) 


IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKERS : THE 


SS 






A. ARMSTRONG.* 


ceremonial displays. Of course, these posturings cannot 
be regarded as courtship blandishments, for indeed 
the evidence indicates that yannets arrive paired a 
their nesting-sites and may even mate for life. We 
shall do well to regard this first encounter with post- 
nuptial display as a preliminary monition that we 
must consider the term ‘courtship’ when used of 
birds as having a different connotation from that 
which it usually 
bears. Perhaps 
“courtship” 
should be restric- 
ted to pre-nuptial 
display and some 
such term = as 
‘connubial = dis- 
play ’ reserved for 
post-nuptial 
demonstrations, 
but in practice it 
is awkward to 
keep to such strict 
terminology, 
especially as the 
same display may 
come in different 
places of the 
breeding cycle and 
vary in its signifi- 
cance. It is impor- 
tant to remember, 
however, that 
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THE MALE WORKS AROUND 
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THE RIFLE-BIRD IN DISPLAY. 
Photograph by the New York Zoological Society. 


pairing-up may take place with little o1 
no display, as in the case of robins 
(Lack, 1939 a).” 

Would the reader like to have some 
more of this? The reader can have it. 
“Amongst wild ducks and parakeets the 
males are dominant during the breeding 
season, the females during the rest of the 
year. On the contrary, hen canaries 
usually dominate the males in the breeding 
season, but during the other months the 
situation is reversed (Shoemaker, 1939 5). 
Such changes in the hierarchy may be 
found to be correlated with alterations 
in the endocrine secretions. When the 
female is despot, as obtains in some 
Passerine species such as the common 
sparrow, she is liable to be particularly 
cruel and sometimes delights in power 
more than in  sex-gratification. .. . 
Exceptions occur, for Tinbergen (1932) 
noticed one female of a snow-bunting 
pair who, contrary to the rule in this 
species, dominated her male.”’ 

There are doubtless facts in this book—which, 
as it stands, cries aloud for parodies from Punch 
or ‘‘ Beachcomber '’—which, when sorted out and 
interpreted in the King’s English, may 
the progress of knowledge. But as the text stands, 
I can only say that I much prefer the pictures 
(which, after all, were written by the birds) to 
the letter-press 
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The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win--so turn out every sevap vou have 
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WAR PICTURES FROM THE SOLOMONS—AND OTHER NEWS _ITEMS. 














SEEN ABOVE, THE U.S. BARRAGE PROVED TOO HOT AND THE ENEMY ‘PLANES ATTEMPTED 
OF FIRE. THEY SUFFERED HEAVY LOSSES AND 
ONE TRANSPORT. 


THE U.S. LANDING ON GUADALCANAR’ ISLAND, SOLOMONS, WHICH THEIR FORCES NOW 
CONTROL, WAS IN FACE OF VIOLENT JAPANESE AIR ATTACKS: AN ENEMY TORPEDO-BOMBER, SLIP UNDER THE PROT E CURTAIN 
SWOOPING LOW, MEETS A FURIOUS A.-A. BARRAGE, COSTLY TO THE JAPS. ONLY HIT 


= « 
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DROVE THE JAPANESE INLAND. HERE IN THIS OPERATION THE AUSTRALIAN CRUISER “ CANBERRA” (13,630 TONS) WAS HIT 
IS SEEN AN AMERICAN MARINE LINING UP PRISONERS ON GUADALCANAR ISLAND. AND SANK. A DESTROYER IS ALONGSIDE THE STRICKEN WARSHIP, REMOVING SURVIVORS 
The operations to recapture the Solomon Islands began on August 7, when the U.S. Naval Exped the island was covered by guns of the U.S. Fleet, the Japs retreating to the interior jungle heights, sniping 
tionary Force, with some Australian warships, first seized Tulagi Island, the seat of government, and from all directions. Great courage and skill were displayed by the Marines, who rounded up or destroyed 
then attacked Guadalcanar Island to the south. The landing 7530 picked japanese troops, landed under cover of might from 
on Guadalcanar was stoutly resisted by the Japanese, who had , enemy destroyers. The little yellow men in our picture are 
almost completed a very extensive air-base, intended by them some of them, but ‘they lack the usual grin. The British Govern 
as a main air-base for raids on Australia. The enemy lost ment have replaced the loss of H M.AS “Canberra” by xiving 
three torpedo-bombers, with others damaged, and the landing on Australia the cruiser ‘“ Shropshire,”” now renamed ‘ Canberra.” 


THE CAP BADGE AS WORN BY THE ARMY'S ROYAL CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: CONSIDERED TO BE THE OLDEST THE FIRST CROWN TO BE MADE IN ENGLAND DURING 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. PERFECTLY AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF THE DISCOVERER OF AMERICA THE WAR 
The R.E.M.E. have recently celebrated the official inauguration of We learn that Columbus was tall and of a good figure, and the’ above This crown, recently made in London for his Highness the Kabaka 
their Corps by wearing a new badge. For their caps this will in- portrait shows us a clean-shaven face. with a high forehead and heavy-lidded of Buganda, East Africa, is the first to be made since the outbrea 
corporate a pair of cailipers, whilst on their shoulders they will have eyes. But whereas the eyes are those of a thinker, the mouth denotes of hostilities. It was designed and executed by Garrards, who ar 
a‘ flash” of red, yellow and blue. This Corps, controlled from the strength of purpose. So, on this. e 450th anniversary of his discovery of the goldsmiths and jewelless to the Crown of England. Our pict 
War Office by the Director of Mechanical Engineering, Major-General the New World, we publish this portrait of one of the greatest of all men shows the finished crown being packed in a specially constructe 
Rowcroft, is an offshoot of the R.A.O.C (See also pages 415, 416, 417.) box for his Highness 
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GLIMPSES ON TWO RUSSIAN FRONTS: STALINGRAD AND THE BALTIC. 


“DOG - SLEIGH” STRETCHERS ON WHEELS ARE FREQUENTLY USED BY RUSSIA ON THE 
BATTLEFRONT. DOGS BRINGING IN WOUNDED TO A FRONT-LINE CASUALTY STATION. 


HESE pictures give glimpses % BATTERED STALINGRAD: RED ARMY TROOPS MARCH THROUGH THE DESOLA 


of the immense Russian RUINS OF SHELLED, BOMBED AND BURNT-OUT BUILDINGS TO THE FRONT LINE. 


front from the Baltic to Stalingrad 
but mainly of the Jatter. On the 
Baltic, little news is released except 
of occasional surprise raids by the 
Russians. Stalingrad—as mentioned 
on other pages in this issue—has 
not only held out in the most 
heroic fashion, exacting terrible 
toll for every renewed German 
thrust, but Timoshenko, in his turn, 
has thrown in fresh reinforcements, 
which are threatening the enemy 
on his two flanks, north-west and 
south-west. Accordingly, it must 
be expected that the Battle of 
Stalingrad will continue until such 
time as Marshal Timoshenko should 
retreat from the battered shell 
that was the great steel city, 
which seems unlikely, or the Ger- 
mans slow down from utter ex- 
haustion or are driven back by 
Russian counter-attacks. Hitler, 
in his speech at the Sports Palace, 
Berlin, on September 30, indicated 
that the city would be taken 
‘because it is strategically im- 
portant,’’ but he has to reckon 
with Timoshenko and the indomit- 
able spirit of its heroic defenders. 
In this unrelenting battle the very 
core of German strategy is being 
put to the test. If they fail at 
Stalingrad they will fail utterly 
everywhere. 
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WITH THE SOVIET BALTIC FLEET: AN ASSAULT PARTY BEING LANDED OFF SHORE IN OAR-PROPELLED BOATS, 
ON THE WAY TO ATTACK ENEMY COASTAL POSITIONS. 


; 
ON THE BOMB-PITTED OUTSKIRTS OF STALINGRAD: AN ENEMY i i 
PICTURE OF GERMAN INFANTRYMEN AWAITING AN ARTILLERY \ } ANOTHER VIEW THROUGH ENEMY EYES OF THE OUTSKIRTS OF STALINGRAD : GERMAN SNIPERS ATTEMPTING 
BARRAGE TO CEASE BEFORE ADVANCING. \ TO SHOOT UP RUSSIANS, WHO DEFEND EVERY BUILDING AND ROAD. 
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A WORLD RECORD ESTABLISHED: A 
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FIVE DAYS AFTER HER KEEL WAS LAID: THE SHIP IS WELL ON HER WAY 
TO COMPLETION, WITH FIVE MORE DAYS TO GO. 


Ten days after her keel was laid, a 10,500-ton cargo ship was launched at Mr 
Henry Kaiser's Pacific Coast shipyard recently. On August 24, a shipbuilding 
record of 35 days was established at one of his yards, and five days later a ship 
took the water only 24 days after her keel was laid. That record has now 
been smashed as already mentioned. The new ship was launched 87 per cent 
complete, as compared with the average 79 per cent. of routine shipbuilding jobs, 
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10,500-TON SHIP IN TEN DAYS. 
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READY TO GO DOWN THE SLIPWAYS: THE SHIP IS 87 PER CENT. COMPLETE 
ON THE TENTH DAY AFTER HER KEEL WAS LAID. 


~, 


and she also had her boilers installed and steam up when she hit the water 
She was to be delivered four days after launching In August of this year, the 
average for all shipyards in the United States was 82 days. The U.S. Maritime 
Commission has reported to President Roosevelt that 488 cargo ships had been 
completed during the last ‘twelve months. The goal for 1942 is 8,000,000 tons, 
and that for 1943 is 16,000,000 tons 
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WITH A U-BOAT: A CANADIAN DESTROYER RAMS ITS VICTIM. 


BATTLE 














THE ‘‘ ASSINIBOINE,”’ HAVING 
SPEED AT HER ENEMY—A 


MANCEUVRED INTO POSITION, LAUNCHES HERSELF FULL 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN A FEW MOMENTS BEFORE THE IMPACT. 












CANADIAN DESTROYER 
NORTH ATLANTIC, 


DECK 
U-BOAT 


OF THE 
IN THE 


ON THE STARBOARD 
ACTION WITH A 


FIGHTING A _ FIRE 
DURING AN 


SAILORS 
‘ ASSINIBOINE ”” 








1K U-ROAT TAKES EVASIVE ACTION (LEFT) IN AN ENDEAVOUR TO ESCAPE HER DOOM-——AN ATTEMPT SOME OF THE U-BOAT'S CREW ESCAPED, AND ARE SEEN, AFTER BFING 
THAT COMPLETELY FAILED, FOR SHE WAS RAMMED, AND SANK (RIGHT) ALMOST IMMEDIATELY PICKED UP BY A SHIP'S BOAT, APPROACHING ANOTHER CANADIAN VESSEI 

, , 
Somewhere in the grey wastes of the North Atlantic, the action illustrated in these of the U-boat, which killed its commander, and damage to the starboard deck of the 
pictures resulted in the loss of yet another of Hitler's sea-wolves The photographs, * Assiniboine,"’ which burst into flames. While some of her crew fought the fire, the 


with the exception of the rescue picture, were taken by a twenty-one-year-old seaman 
the deck of ** Assiniboine '" (1390 tons), during the action. 
U-boat and almost immediately joined action with 
destroyer, a resulting in a hit on the conning-tower 


the Canadian destroyer 
the surface, 
gunfire 


from 
The 
the 


was sighted on 


heavy exchange of 


destroyer swung her bows head-on to the U-boat, and with a full-speed charge rammed 
and destroyed her enemy. The U-boat sank almost immediately, but some of her 
crew had abandoned their craft and were picked up by the ship's boat of another 
Canadian vessel near the scene of the action. 
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A FAITHFUL RECONSTRUCTION OF COLUMBUS’S FAMOUS FLAGSHIP. 
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A BOW VIEW OF THE RECONSTRUCTED *° SANTA MARIA > A FULL-SCALE °° THE ‘“‘ SANTA MARIA”: THE EXACT REPRODUCTION OF THE FAMOUS CARVEL-BUILT SHIP IN WHICH 
z MODEL OF COLUMBUS'S FLAGSHIP. COLUMBUS SAILED TO DISCOVER THE NEW WORLD. 














THE ADMIRAL’S CABIN ON BOARD THE SANTA MARIA": AS THE RESULT OF THOROUGH CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS'S BED: HAMMOCKS WERE THEN UNKNOWN, COLUMBUS SEEING 
, RESEARCH WORK, THE DETAILS ARE CORRECT THROUGHOUT. ONE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE ANTILLES, 








—_ 


THE SHIP'S HOLD: NOTE THE ROUGH SUPPORTING PILLARS AND THE FLOOR MATTING. A FIREPLACE OR COOKING-STOVE, AND SHIP'S LANTERNS: THE FIRE WAS LIGHTED 
OARS WERE STORED IN ROPE SLINGS ON EITHER SIDE UNDER THE IRON TRIANGLES AND CAULDRONS PLACED ON TOP, 


The ‘Santa Maria,” probably the most famous sailing-ship in history, was a carvel- the ‘Santa Maria’’ was a ‘dull sailer and unfit for discovery’; a fact which was 








built ship of some 100 tons, an exact full-scale model of which was prepared under proved when the full-scale model was sailed across the Atlantic on exactly the same 
the direction of the Naval Museum, Madrid, and built at Carraca by Spanish workmen urse as that taken by Columbus Her crew reported that she pitched horribly 
for the Chicago Exhibition of 1893. The above pictures show various aspects of this and one may presume that they found her mewhat uncomfortable A play, which 
ship and enable us to form some opinion of the magnitude of the task undertaken by is to be broadcast on October 12, the 45 anniversary of Columbus's landing in 
Solumbus The fame of this outstanding Admiral is not diminished by the fact that the New W will describe the planning of the voyage, and the journey itself 
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ON THIS SPOT COLUMBUS FIRST LANDED IN THE NEW WORLD. 
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“THE LANDING OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AT GRAHAMS BAY, SAN SALVADOR, ON OCTOBER 12, 1492"’; BY NORMAN WILKINSON, P.R.I. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Bah s Development Board. 

















ONE OF THE WORLD'S HISTORIC SPOTS: THE SAN SALVADOR BEACH ON WHICH COLUMBUS LANDED 450 YEARS AGO. THE CROSS ON THE RIGHT MARKS THE SITE OF THE FIRST 
MASS TO BE HELD IN THE NEW WORLD. (Photograph by Stanley Toogood.) 


Guanahani, San Salvador or Watling Island—three names which stand for one that great event, and but fof the war, an elaborate celebration would have taken 
small island, one of the least important in the Bahamas group, yet one of the place. A committee has already been formed in Nassau, under the patronage of 
world’s historic spots. For it was here, in the small hours of Friday, October 12, 1492, the Duke of Windsor, to consider what form this shall take, and to secure the 
that Christopher Columbus opened the first chapter in the history of the participation of the twenty-one American Republics, together with the New World 
Bahamas and of the New World. This year, then, is the 450th anniversary of portions of the British Empire, when we are once more at peace. This island, 


(Comtemued opposite 
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A MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS-—OCT. 12, 1492. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE MONUMENT, ERECTED IN 1891, TO.COMMEMORATE THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS AND 
THE OPENING OF THE FIRST CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE BAHAMAS AND THE NEW WORLD. 


OW THIS SPOT . 


the shrine of American history, has no monument to its greatness beyond a tablet erected in the wrong place by the 


. “a 
Corts TOBE R Cot UMBUS ts ‘Chicago Herald'’’ in 1891—an unworthy tribute to one of the most significant events in human history. It was on 
STSED FOUT UPON THE SOIL OF Friday morning, August 3, 1492, that Christopher Columbus, indomitable Genoese adventurer, set sail from the harbour 
TRE NEW WORLD ; of Palos with his little fleet of three ships—the ‘Santa Maria,"’ his flagship, and two caravels, the ‘ Pinta’’ and the 
. ; “ Nifia.”’ After a voyage of thirty-five days, on the night of October 11, Columbus perceived a light, and at two in 
ERECTED BY vas the morning of Friday, October 12, 1492, a sailor aboard the * Nifia’’ announced the appearance of what proved to be 
if CHICAGO HERALD the New World. The land sighted was an island, called by the Indians Guanahani, and there Columbus landed, bearing 
— Dod , the Royal Standard of Spain. Kneeling upon the shore, the Admiral first ‘‘ gave thanks to God and kissed the ground 
‘ UNE A891 +" "* with tears of joy for the great mercy received,"’ and then named the island San Salvador, taking possession of it for 
, deus their Catholic Majesties of Castile and Leon. Mr. Norman Wilkinson recaptures the thrill of that romantic landing on 


the lonely beach at Grahams Bay, in his picture reproduced opposite, and any who are fortunate -enough to set 
foot in that sandy cove cannot fail to picture the little fleet at anchor in the deep blue sea and the men on shore 
celebrating in all humility their first Mass in the New World. (Photographs by Stanley Toogood.) 
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THE CEILING OF THE STRATOSPHERE. 


O far as any awareness of it goes, the Stratosphere may be said to have come into being 
with the beginning of the century ; and it was, in the words of Sir Napier Shaw, the 
most surprising discovery in the history of meteorology. He sadly admits that since 
then we have learnt very little about it compared with its impprtance, though everyone 
glibly repeats the name given to it by Teisserine de Bort, who also named the region of 
the ordinary atmosphere below it the Troposphere, and the boundary between them the 
Tropopause. The Troposphere is the region of winds and clouds, cyclones and anti- 
cyclones, which can be followed and examined; and the Tropopause is the boundary 
dividing the known from the uncertain. 

The division between the two, which we have described as the ceiling of the Strato- 
sphere, might be more properly looked on as its floor, which keeps the lower atmosphere 
confined within its own upper levels just as the sea confines it below. It is a very light, 
very airy, quite invisible boundary, but as effective for the purpose of arresting rising air 
as if it were a sheet of flexible wrought iron. It is flexible but rigidly tenacious. It is 
not against gun-shells or sky-rockets, or even against balloons and aeroplanes that it puts 
up its resistance, but only against any of 
its fellow air that may aspire to make a 
way through. The barrier the rising air 
cannot pass is also shut against clouds, by 
the upward progress of which the passage 
of upward-flowing air is marked and 
measured. All of us are sure that warm 
air rises. It rises in a room or even from 
the warm body of a person in a room; 
but outside in the unfettered air it is very 
different. 

Warm, dry air will begin to rise there 
as elsewhere. We can see it doing so when 
the sun is hot on the heather. But it does 
not get very far, because it is so quickly 
cooled down by the other air about it, or, 
as the meteorologist would say, by its 
environment. In the air outside, the free 
air, the temperature falls with increasing 
height. The average fall is from about 
50 degrees Fahrenheit on the ground to 
50 degrees below it for an ascent of 
10 kilometres, roughly 6} miles. So any air 
that starts as warm air is very rapidly 
deprived of its warmth, and then stops 
rising. It loses about half a degree of 
temperature for every 100 yards rise, so 
that if it starts with a temperature of 
about one degree above its surroundings, 
it will get up about 230 yards and then 


stop. With a surplus of 2 degrees it would CIRRUS CLOUDS OVER THE BARNE GLACIER, 
REACHING A HIGH ALTITUDE, CANNOT PASS THE BARRIER OF THE STRATOSPHERE. BEING 
FROZEN PARTICLES, CIRRUS CLOUDS DO NOT CONDENSE INTO RAIN. 


rise a quarter of a mile. It would require 
a starting surplus of 45 degrees to take 
it up 10,000 yards, and such conditions 
exist nowhere on earth, nor could they be contrived. 
Warm air starts upward as soon as there is any 
difference at all, and therefore goes hardly any distance 
at all. So the prospect of an ascent of warm, dry air 
to the stratosphere is very remote. 

Yet the clouds ascend, and the reason for it is that 
they are not dry air but moist, saturated with water 
vapour, which is their “ petrol.” It is easier to think 
of it as their steam. It is only by loading itself with 
this water vapour that the rising air can carry on 
upwards. Then in due time, when it approaches the 
brink of losing its lift, it condenses its steam-propelling 
fuel to water, makes a little rain, drops it on the ground 
and in doing so reduces its own volume—compresses it. 
By this compression it gains an access of warmth. Any- 
one who uses a bicycle pump and notes that when the 
air within it is compressed it gains warmth, will under- 
stand the principle of this cloud compression and _ its 
consequences. What does happen is that the cloud 
escapes with a loss of about half a degree of warmth 
for its 100-yards ascent instead of a whole degree, and 
can go up a step higher. So in some places and at some 
times it can find a surrounding atmosphere in which it 
can continue to rise. In the most suitable circumstances 
it may compass about five miles above ground, roughly 
rather more than 26,000 ft. This is the range of the 
highest cirrus clouds in some latitudes. The high 
cumulus attains about 20,000 ft. in India in summer. 

These heights, if they could be suitably arranged in 
time and place, would bring the clouds within striking 
distance of the ceiling of the stratosphere, because that 
invisible front, though impregnable to their assault, is at 
the same time a wavy one, adapting itself to chosen 
times and places of its own, according to causes that are 
as yet little understood. It may retreat to as high as 
10} miles at the Equator or descend to the level of high 
land at the Poles. It will maintain different heights in 


reach it. 

The discovery of this barrier and the region above it was made chiefly by the small 
hydrogen balloons sent up carrying instruments automatically recording temperatures and 
pressures, These could be read when the balloons were recovered. They reached heights 
of g to 12 miles. One got up to 23 miles, well up into the stratosphere. Their results 
were amplified later by the balloon ascents of Professor Piccard, Captains Anderson and 
Stevens (13} miles) in the United States, and of Professor P. K. Prokofiev in the Soviet 
stratosphere balloon. The sum of this information, if it has not told us overmuch of 
what the stratosphere is, or why it is, tells us, at any rate, what it is not. 

It is an outer shell of the atmosphere in which the regular fall of temperature with 
height ceases, It was therefore thought of as a layer where this condition was reversed, 
a reversing layer where temperature would go up instead of down. It was also pictured 
as a windless Valley of Avilion where never wind blows loudly. Neither of these 
assumptions can be taken as true. Balloonists and aeroplanists have found temperatures 
of 65 degrees below freezing some way up in the stratosphere, though it is probable that 
higher up it will be much warmer, because in this region temperature does not fall regu- 
larly with increasing height, and at very great heights it might be as warm as a summer 
day in England, or even as hot as the open door of a furnace. Nor is it calm. There blow 
through it easterly or westerly gales, reversing the direction of high winds below, and this 
is one of the keys to the behaviour of the stratosphere. More vital than any speculations 
is the belief, amounting almost to a certainty, that the stratosphere is the dominant factor 
in our atmosphere, ruling and controlling the winds and weather below. Much more will 
have to be learnt of it before it can become a highway. E. S. Grew. 











CIRRUS, CIRRO-CUMULUS, ALTO- 
CUMULUS AND CUMULUS, CIRRO-CUMULUS IS A MACKEREL SKY, 


A FINE CLOUD STUDY: SHOWING 
ALTO-CUMULUS LARGISH ROUNDED MASSES, WHITE OR GREY; AND 
. [ CUMULUS IS A “ THICK CLOUD OF WHICH THE UPPER SURFACE IS 
summer and winter: but never can the clouds quite DOME-SHAPED AND EXHIBITS PROTUBERANCES.” 
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BIOGRAPHY—IN THE FIRST AND THE THIRD PERSON. 


ORTUNATELY, the Navy does not carry its principles as the Silent Service into 
retrospective literature, otherwise we should lose many valuable records of sea- 
faring experience, with its unrivalled opportunities for seeing the world. Modern auto- 
biography can show few better examples, I think, than ‘“* My Nava LiFe,” 1886-1941. 
By Admiral of the Fleet the Earl of Cork and Orrery. With 18 Illustrations (Hutchin- 
son; 18s.). We can never have too much on the individual side of naval history, for 
every sailor’s career has its own special points of interest. Lord Cork’s book is at once 
historically instructive and personally entertaining, and it covers fifty-five years of almost 
continuous service, ended only two years ago, when he commanded the expedition to 
Narvik. The early chapters describe training conditions and a midshipman’s life at sea 
in the ’eighties, and the narrative throughout is enlivened by much incident and anecdote, 
grave and gay. 

Lord Cork himself, who succeeded to the peerage in 1934, has in the course of duty 
visited many countries, including South Africa, China, Italy, Greece and Turkey. At 
the outbreak of war in 1914, when he was known as Captain W. H. D. Boyle, he was 
Naval Attaché at the British Embassy in 
Rome, pining for more active employment. 
Eventually he persuaded the authorities 
to send him to Greece, and witnessed 
the unsuccessful attempt to force the 
Dardanelles. ‘‘ This,”” he writes, ‘‘ brought 
me in touch with [Sir Roger} Keyes, who 
of all men I have met in the Navy has, 
as far as the fighting spirit is concerned, 
more resemblance to Nelson than anyone 
else.” Two days later, however, an 
Admiralty message arrived: ‘ Captain 
Boyle is to return to his post in Rome.” 
Consolation for this grievous disappoint- 
ment came when (through Sir Rennell 
Rodd’s influence with Mr. Balfour, the 
new First Lord) he was given command 
of the Red Sea patrol squadron. This 
task contributed greatly to the success 
of the Arab revolt, which depended on 
naval support for transport of supplies 
and fighting aid along the Arabian coast. 
He had much to do with T. E. Lawrence, 
and was at first repelled by his “ offhand 
and somewhat rude manner.” Having 
learned his true worth, however, he 
praises Lawrence’s “intrepid courage ”’ 
and wise influence over the Arab leaders. 

We are transported to the eighteenth- 
century Navy in ‘‘ SuRGEON’s Marte.” 
The Diary of John Knyveton, Surgeon 
in the British Fleet during the Seven 
Years War, 1756-1762. Edited and tran- 
scribed by Ernest Gray. With 7 Illustrations 
(Hale ; 12s. 6d.). Here is a vivid picture of naval life 
and warfare in the days of Hawke and Boscawen; of 
the Press Gang and brutal floggings ; of medical practice 
at the time and grim operations in the cockpit, and of 
the mortality due to scurvy; with glimpses also of 
political conditions at home. It is all deeply interesting, 
but the explanation regarding the origin and treatment 
of the basic material is slightly cryptic and confusing. 
The wrapper describes the book as “‘ an expansion of 
the preface to a famous eighteenth-century medical 
work ”’ (unnamed), and states: ‘* Under the pseudonym 
of John Knyveton, Mr. Ernest Gray, closely following 
the original narrative, and with detailed attention to 
historical and medical fact, presents [it] in diary form.” 
In the book itself, however, an editorial note, presumably 
written by Mr. Gray, introduces John Knyveton as 
an actual, recorded person. An allusion to “ the great 
Robert Pitt’ seems undoubtedly to mean William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham. Admiral Boscawen, whose Christian 
name was Edward, figures as ‘‘ Wry-neck Dick.”” That 
may have been an authentic nickname, but if so the 
reason why he received it might be indicated. Among 
the characters is a seaman called Tom Bowling, whom 
Knyveton finds a legless beggar at Portsmouth in 
1759. The sailor himself thereupon quotes Dibdin’s 
song—*‘* Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling.” 
If the incident is authentic, and the date correct, Charles 
Dibdin, who was born in 1745, must have published 
his song at or before the age of fourteen. Knyveton’s 
humane and courageous personality is very attractive, 
and his sad love-story forms a thread of romance. 

Memorable phases in the annals of The Illustrated 
London News during the first half of its ‘‘ century,” 
and in those of English journalism generally, occur in 
“Sava.” The Portrait of an Eminent Victorian. By 
Ralph Straus. With Coloured Frontispiece, 16 Plates, 
and other Illustrations (Constable ; 18s.). The sub-title 
rather suggests a ‘debunking ”’ effort on Stracheyan 
lines, but in fact it is a strictly objective and impartial 
biography. Apparently it-is the first full-length portrait of that prolific, flamboyant, 
and Falstaffian Pressman who in his heyday was “the Prince of Correspondents,”’ and, 
among those “* young lions of the * Daily Telegraph’"’ satirised by Matthew Arnold, the 
uncrowned “ king of beasts,” in no derogatory sense. To The Illustrated London News he 
contributed for nearly thirty years, off and on, that famous feature, ** Echoes of the Week,’’ 
which, as Mr. Straus says, was long * without a rival in English journalism.’’ Later there 
came a break, for “a new type of journalist was making his presence felt,” more 
scholarly and academic, such as Andrew Lang, whose “signature tune’’ in our pages 
was “At the Sign of St. Paul’s.” ‘ Almost from the moment of Sala’s departure,” 
we read, “ The Illustrated London News underwent a subtle change in the matter of its 
literary tone.”” 

While this memoir is rich in biographical detail, and makes excellent reading as a 
character study, it gives few examples of Sala's exotic style that prompted Arnold’s irony. 
George Augustus Sala was really a foreigner, his father being an Italian, and he himself 
said that he had not * the honour to possess a single drop of Anglo-Saxon blood.”” School- 
days in Paris gave him a cosmopolitan touch, and in later life his outlook was widened by 
Press work and lecture tours abroad, which took him to the United States, Australia, 
India, and the borders of Russia. Essentially, however, he was a Londoner, and identified 
with English life. Accepted by Dickens as a contributor to ‘‘ Household Words” and 
befriended by Thackeray, who seconded him for the Reform Club (the proposer was Charles 
Mackay, then Editor of The Illustrated London News), Sala was certainly a considerable 
figure on the Victorian stage. CuHaries E. Byes. 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 


HIGHLAN 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


owes its distinction to qualities common 
only to the very fine whiskies of which 
it is blended — mellowness and flavour 
induced by age. 

These exceptional whiskies are the pro- 
duct of long established distilleries owned 
and controlled by the proprietors of 

* HIGHLAND QUEEN.” 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
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(” The Queens Bays (2nd Dragoon Guards) 
The 3rd Regiment of Horse was raised in 1685. Called Princess of Wales’ Own Regiment of Horse 
in 1715; the Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Horse in 1729 and the 2nd (Queen's) Regiment of 
eee ee Dragoon Guards in 1746. Ordered to be mounted on bay horses and called Queen's Bays in 
eee =| 1767. Qualities common only to a particularly fine strain of horses, gave a name to the regiment. 
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and tools of precision are needed for _.. all under one roof— 
the larger interests of our country. 


7 For officers re- 
Uniforms and Accessories .. . quiring Uniforms 


at short notice or making replacements when on leave, Harrods has a 


. e ” wide range of fittings in stock. And for equipment and accessories, 

That is why * Ensign Cameras and there ’’s no finer selection to be found anywhere. 
Films are short in su ly to the ublic. the more personal side of Service 
PP y P The Barber Shop °° * wR coed os you with a shave, 


hair-cut, face massage, manicure, and a batman to make a shining 
example of your shoes and buttons. The Hairdressing Salon for women, 
fourth floor, is the most modern of its kind and will give the slick set 
» required for the Service cap. 


Harrods will book your seats for 
Entertainment... any theatre, concert or entertain- 


HOUGHTON-BUTCHER MANUFACTURING CO. LID. ment. There are “also writing-rooms, a lounge, portrait studio, and s 
WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E. 17. 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avaiable for export 
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Wright's has been recommended by 
doctors for over 75 years as the 
finest family toilet soap, invigorating 


Please remember | EMEMBER, too, that you can reduce the heat- to the skin tissues, discouraging to 
this when you have val cera of your Ferranti by — an | stray infections. Now when = such 

; element of ower capacity. An if your Ferrant qualities are so specially necessary, 
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ing Sanatogen an will be very scarce, but your dealer can still get ¥ 


1 DIVERSION 


‘Genasprin’. spare parts for renewals 


FIRST * FOREMOST - HOTTEST | WRIGHTS 


Genasprin FERRANTE LTD. MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 


TEGO. TRSOE EM i London Office: Bush House. Aldwych, WiC. 


KILLS PAIN QUICKLY- 
TIME IT! “ 


Coal Tar Soap 
One tablet — one coupon 
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WHEREVER TIMBER IS USED SOLIGNUM PROTECTS IT 


For forty years Solignum has been used all over the world for the 
protection of timber against attack by Dry-Rot, Damp and Insect 
Pests--but never before has this protection been of such vital 


importance as now. In this country, Sheds, Huts, Fences and 7 ; 
Structural Timbers all need the protection that Solignum can 


give—in the tropics Solignum has for years been doing yeoman 
OVERCOATS AND GREATCOATS 


service in the protection of timber against 


attack by White Ants and other pests. SULIU He 103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Solignum can be applied with an ordinary Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
nual Rustavacive and Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. 4/so ar Aldershot, 


: Ww 
b di ing. White Ant Destroyer Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, Hove, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, 
y' 


paint brush, spray gun or 
Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. London Telephone: Regent 6789, 











i SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 a 
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THE AZZ VERMOUTH 


226 
per bottle 
4-bottlelt9 


Also 
GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS ee 7 ee een 
Bottles 22/6 ‘ ‘ ‘ | < ) 
GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS Vermouth. Genuine choice wines 
Bottles 16,6 
ese prices apply to Gt, Britain and N, lreland and health giving herbs are blended 


3 LEZ into a real Vermouth, which 
provides the ideal aperitif or with 
added ingredients, a delightful 
cocktail. 

Unfortunately supplies are re- 
stricted if you are fortunate 


enough to get a bottle, treat it 


with care. 


Stands Supteme : ae LIMITED 


Sackville House, Piccadilly, W.1 


TANQUERAY GORDON & CO LT ¢ ° - ——- a4 ae 
: She largest gin distillers in the wotld AA a ca WAYz ne eee 
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